GEORGE    III
render unhappy the few years of comparative sanity that remained to his unfortunate father, whom the appalling events of the French Revolution and the subsequent wars had shaken and depressed. In 1810 the old gentleman was observed by his attendants to make a habit of saluting one of the oaks in Windsor Park under the impression that it was the King of Prussia, in itself a pardonable error, but when considered in conjunction with various other distressing delusions, of which the most remarkable was that all marriages had been summarily dissolved, could only lead to the conclusion that the royal reason was once more tottering. The last years of George III were gloomy in the extreme ; blind and mad and, alas, frequently aware of his pitiable condition, his sole relaxation was music, and for ten long years the silence of Windsor was only broken by the faint strains of Handel echoing from the royal organ, until at last in 1820 the aged monarch found a final release from his sufferings.
Kindly, religious and devoted to his wife, the simplicity and unblemished virtue of "Farmer George's" private life was in marked contrast to that of his immediate predecessors, and while it caused him to be regarded as a comic figure by the nobility it firmly endeared him to the rising middle classes.
Politically he suffered from the firm conviction that he was fully capable of superintending all the innumerable details of administration himself, a delusion which cost him his reason and his colonies. Genuinely anxious for his country's welfare he was always firmly of the
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